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was the result of nature or habit. It was violent
and it was long-continued; but I never saw that it
produced fatigue. It gradually subsided into a
graceful and smiling calm, sometimes even into
somnolence, out of which, however, a provocative
remark would instantly call up again the surprising
spasm of the geyser. The poet's surviving sister^
Miss Isabel Swinburne, tells me that this trick of
stiffly drawing down his arms from the shoulders
and giving a rapid vibratory movement to his hands
was voluntary in childhood ; she considers that it
spoiled his shoulders and made them sloping. In
later years I am sure it had become instinctive and
unconscious. She describes to me also the extra-
ordinary ecstasy which shook his body and lighted
up his face when reading a book which delighted
him or when speaking of any intellectual pleasure.
Swinburne seemed to me to divide his hours
between violent cerebral excitement and sheer
immobility, mental and physical, lie would sit for
a long time together without stirring a limb, his
eyes iixed in a sort of trance, and only his lips
shifting and shivering a little, without a sound,

The conception of Swinburne, indeed, as inces*
santly flamboyant and convulsive is so common
that it may be of value to note that he was, on
the contrary, sometimes pathetically plaintive and
distressed. The following impression, written
down next day (January 4, 1878), reveals a
Swinburne little imagined by the public, but
frequently enough to be observed in those days by